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0 . / Introducllton 

Most people a vofd discussing racism. Its mention aeates anxiety. Yet 
when racism is openly discussed and stereotype^ broken down^ people 
clevelop a cblleagueship from their shared feelings and values. . 

As educators and teache^k^s we are committed to providing our students 
with an ehvironincnt that is cojnducive to good teaching and maximum 
learning. We, as white faculty, do not know a gr^at deal about ouf 
black students* experiences or perceptions. Nor, frequently, do we recog- 
nize our own misp^rceptions of these students avid the stereotypes we 
hold. Exploring assumptions and practices between white faculty and 
black ^students is one way of improving a classroom envirOrim^ent for 
the black students. Experience indicates that improving the learning situa; ' 
^pn for one stCident means ijwproving it for others also. ' ' . 

The "White Faculty, Blacfe Students; Expbring Assumptions and Prac-^ 
tiCes" workshops held October 27;29, 1983 and April 13, 1984 were 
sponsored jointly by the^Fund for the Improvement of Postsecondary 
Education, U.S. Department of Education and. the Association of 
American Colleges. These organizations wanted to offer faculty and 
administrators an opportunity to discuss racism in the classroom and 
^ to become sensitized to some of the problems encountered by black 
students. ' , ' . ^ 

Cobrdin^ors recognized'that the workshops needed to be small 
enough for easy discussion and large enough for institutions diversity. 
Accordingly, two people (one faculty member and one administrator) 
from each bf ten institutions were accepted on a first come? first served 
basis. The participants represented private liberal arts colleges and. univer- 
sities, church-related colleges and universities, and state colleges and 
•universities in urban and rural settings. Their camjJuses enrolled from/ 
1,400* to 16,000 students. . 

I The goals of the workshop included development of projects to ad- 
. dress racfsm on the partiApahtj^' own campuses, as well as exj^oratioVi 
and disctfssion of faculty and students needs aqd perceptions. Leaders 
facilitated these efforts* by presenting both statistical and personal infor- 
mation. This was supplemented with a list of suggested readings (see 
Appendix A). . 

In April, participants met again to discuss the campus activities 
* developed -in Octbber^ This follow- up -workshop was intended to pro- 
vide additional support (or the participants and to give feedback to the 
♦vvorkshop leaders. This proved to be the ca^e.. Indeed,' sharing their 
experiences gave peyrticipants renewed energy to pursue their goals once 
again. Tf^ developed a sense of collegialit^; strong^noughlp spark 
.an!interest jn a* 1985 nieetii;ig/ ' \ 



L Preparation 4br the Campus Projects 

Octolier 27 -29, 1983 

{ How do*you broach the subject of racism in this classroom to a mixed " . 

: group of faculty and administrators, most of whom do not know each 

/ ' other or . the workshop leaders?. T6 stimulate candid discussion, the . 
; leaders of the '*White Fjaculty, BlacH,Studcnts: '6xploringVssumptions r 

and Practices" workshop used a non-threatening approach. They came ^ 
to the. workshop not as experts .and scholars, but a^ practitioners who 
had been working in the field for the past several v^ears. Leaders Jack 
' NoQnan, Joe katz, Adelaide Simpson, arid James Cones shared fheir 

personal experiences in the fields of itcachnig^ and learning ■ and 
' psychology and multiracial interrelationships with the AAC/FIPSE 
workshop. ; '^z 

The workshpp leackrs set a tone of .openness and exploration which 
allowed participants to examine their own feelings without being self- 
conscious. The participants felt that this aspect of the workshops, the 
supportive attitude of one of the leaders, was the strongest point of 
the workshop whicti included informational presentations, group discus- ^ 
sions, ahd two-person diialogues. 

^n discussing why faculty should leafix more about black students' 
attitudes i^md feelings about their cjassroom expcrierices, it was pointed . 
} out that one of a teacher's responsibilities is to add. to the individual 
development of each student, and as such, the teacher canndt retreat 
'from getting to know each studen^.d«^om te^^ 
him or her. Intergroup hostilifyas the subject of a class di^ussion 
broadens the group and makes it possible for more people to Hve and 
work productively in a muHiracial society. 'Staying within one s own group 
only makes a person more provincial. • 
• ; Five general themes brought the campus tearns to the workshop: n 
using better classroonj environments to reduce attrition; developing ways 
■ in which to interest and involve white faculty ir^the subject of racism; 
developing a support system for black students in which faculty and * 
* ■ • students could w<^ together; devising less random efforts for address- 
ing racispa on campus; and learning how to improve the classr<>om' 
' environment. ■ ^ - 
Although the participants cqnie with varied agendas and with a rang^ 
of familiarity with the topic, the initial workshop did acquaint them with 
the needs of black students. They explbiJ^dtheir own feelings and ex- 
. . aniined st^eotypes concerning blacks, ancTTfelped each other identify 
• ways in which campus teams could develop and initiate a small pro- 
gram or activity to address these issues on their own campuses. The 

. • . ' ' ' ■ 
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workshop, in effect, approached the larger question of how we can 
live, and teach our students to live, more effectively and .productively 
in a muhiracaal society. , . . 

'Black sj|udent Attitudes about the Classroonf 

Initial worksliop discussion focused on the feelings and attitudes of 
black students on predohiinantly white campuses. AdeJaide Simpson 
shared her own feelings as a black student in a wNte environment and 
^ discussed her research with bbdk students. Dr. Simpson identified several 
areas- of frustration for black students. 

1. Feelings of dlier^tion and lack of acceptance. Th^ feelings can 
be the result' of suWle communications by white faculty and students, 
in and out q{ the cla^room. Such feelings can be caused by percep-'^^ 
tions that some bbck studertts bTrihg from their own past experiences. 
In the classroom ^hese feelings can be trig^red by behaviors of the 
teacher or students, sucfe as being ignored, lark of eye contact, con- 
tlhual interruptions of the black student as he or she discusses or responds 
to a question, not acknowledging statements made by bbck students 
while doing so with white/luderlfs, and verbal comments which attrib- 
ute .a student's t knowledge or response to chance rather than 
competence. 

2. Lack of positive references to blacks or the black culture and their 
contributions to the discipline. Sych omissions preserve cultural racism 
and limit the understanding of all students. In addition, this omission 
can also, lead black students to fcj^I more alien to certain disciplines or 
instructors, particularly it only negative references to blacks or black' 
culture .are made. ' 

3. Lack of hiack role n)odg}f/in faculty; and administrative positions, 
TY\e lack of role models can also contribute to a sense of alienation 
and discomfort for blacks on camt)us. Role models can influence ex- 
pectations and the development of a sense; of identity. • 

4. Subtle as ivell as overt ofiaHenges to the c6mpeten<;;e of black students 
^and racist assumptions that sorhe white facjulti/ bring to the classroom: 
Examples of these challenges are statements such as, "How did you 
get into grad scfiool?", *'Did I give you^ an A?" or "Where did yoq^et 
that idea?" 

5. Difficult]; in being accepted as an individual by many white students 
who, like some fGculty, bring certain assumptions about blacks. This 
Could Jake the form of being excluded from ^dy groups or class discus- 
sions or of negative comments by white students, 



Coping Mechanisms of Black Students 

/james Cones reported that black students cope with campus racism ^ 
jil a variety oif ways. For example, understanding past experience with 
^ •racism and developing a realistic self-appraisal prepare black students 
p handle campus discrimination. The availability of a support group . 
land a backgrojurid of leadership experience also help black students 
survive in^a pre.dominantfy white setting. Additionally, 4<nowing and 
accepting the fact; that the goal of a tollege graduation is four to five 
years away^en^les students to deal with frustrations along the way, 

Iniproving WhUe Faculty, Black Student Interaction 

What can white faculty do to help black students learn more in the • 
classroom? One simple way is to call students by their names; this-ofin 
make the students feel more worthy. Whert students feel worthwhile, 
they can let go of some of their history, valyes, and old perceptions 
andcbecome involved in the disciplirte, For the mbst part, faculty want 
, ^udents to find their particular discipline as exciting as they do. There 
" Is afnbivalence in many black students about giving up parts of their ' 
culture which may appear to the professor as laziness or apathy, but 
it is only the normal tugging of the student between what he or she 
wants to leam and what is a part of the black heritage. 

faculty must become more aware of stereotyping. Television sends 
negative messages with such programs as The Jeffersons and Different 
Strokes. Teachers can counter media stereotyping by talking about "^real" 
people. Another type of negative stereotyping affects teaching by leading 
' faculty to;think in terms of quotas, and **tokeQL.^lacks. One teacher's 
reaction may be tp expect less of bj^ck students and therefore ignore 
them and another may become overly -sensitive and try to protect them. 

Another Sipt>roach, perhaps more dlifficult, is to consider what can 
b§ done in the classroom that is just different enough from what is cur- 
rently being done to elicit better responses from the students. Chang- 
ing one small element tends to change a great deal more. Prdfessors 
can examine their physical behavior, course content, and presentations 
to try and determine what inhibits learning in their classrooms.; 

"t^ot all of these, suggestions are easy, nor should professors expect 
miracles within themselves or their students. Changing attitudes takes 
time and motivation. Dr. Cones npted that In the blask/white groups 
in which he had acted as a facilitator, the simple acknowledgement of \' 
racism released some of the tension surrounding the issue and made J 
it possible for most of the members to interact mor^ freely with one 
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anothei'. It is possible for faculty to act as change agents in their classroom 
by acknowledging and discussing racism as an issue, this need not be 
a direct, confrontational matter; Faculty can address the topic through 
additional course material about blacks, thdr accomplishments, and their 
role in the content of the subject master. For instance, what does an 
economics textbook say about the ^Cdnomic condition of blacks? What 
are the economic and^ social cpsts of black unemployment? What infor- 
mation and expgaeru^^-eafi be found outside the textbook io bring to' 
the classroom? ^ ♦ 

fn determining what projects to initiate on their campuses, participants 
fii^ had to address several concerns. If faculty afe ta^be agents of change 
theyxwill require considerable support from their colleagues and the 
administration. If support is required, how do interested campus per- 
sonnel find it? Can It be found in the administration? Who will volunteer 
to discuss lacism in the^classroom? Should interested faculty and admin- 
istrators begin with those mpstinterested or with those where the prob- 
lem is. of little priority? 

As the teams began to think about their oWn colleges artd univer- 
sities, the question of how to rriotiVate colleagues surfaced. John Noonan. 
observed that when there is no outside reward to actively participate 
a person has to have ax) innq: motivation. Inner rewards for such par- 
ticipation might include colleagueship with others that forms stimulating 
alliances; an opportunity for teachers 4o be oiore successful With their 
students; and new insight ii^do an exciting issue ,\ which makes* the par- 
ticipating faculty members /more aw^re of prepapng their students^for 
effective living in a multiracial society. 

Methods for Approaching the Subject of Racism 

The workshop leaderjs suggested several ways traat the participants 
could approach the sul)ject pf racism on their cannipuses. ■ 

1. Interview studerits in c'l^ss. Dr.^Katz suggested faciilty consider 
V questions such as: In what way does this clas^ prepare you to 
live in a multiracial society? How do you, as a white or bjack 
student, view this class? What do you like or dislike about this 
class? What would you do to make this class moi^e meaningful? 
Interview faculty about their experiences Withrracism and blacks. 

3. Talk with black students about their; campus exfieriences. 

4. Hold discussions with a colleague each week to share informa- 
tion that each has obtained from interviewing three students 
each week. ^ - ' 

5. Ar nge for two professors to visit each other's classrooms to 



provide feedback on. the reactions of students to the teacher, I 
'the teacher to the 5lack arid , white students, and .among, ^he- 
students. The two*faculty members should be frdm different 
departnwhts, : ^ - , 

Discugg^th students what goes on in the classropm. The discus- 
^"sion could be led by the piofessor or by another person. Did 
the.class do what the professor wanted it to? Why ^as^slu^ 
dent silent? Include the content of fhe course being ipresefrtecl, 
sin the questions. The discUssion should t^i<e place imnifedlately| 
.after the cl^ss and! be done in manner that does not makej 
the profejjSbr feel defensive. t 

7. Hold curriculum workshops that could focus' on 1) separate 
courses of' black history, literature, etc./pr 2) efforts tq integrate 

. additional material into an existing course^ , 

8. Holdj workshops about various aspects of teaching new'^and ^ 
:. revised bourses. This could include the possibility^of changed 

'Classrp^ dynamics. 

9. Devebp*institutional activities^ sucK as blacky cultural pri^^ms 
. afid pi^pgrams that renew sensitivity to racism in the residfecice* 

halls. \ '''^ 

10. Use ap outside consultaiif or facilitator when it is more com- 
fortable and to help learn £ibout inttpdudng discussions of racism 
• in thte classroom. / 
Tariicipants werie encouraged to be specific, to focus on a^parij^ular 
goal or purpose, and to develop manageable projects. ^ / 

By the end of the October workshop, most of the institutiorlal teams 
had begun considering some activity that Ihey could initiate on their 
home campuses that would be compatible with their insti^itional milieu 
and with their own personal style. This goal of the workshop was accom.- 
plished'even though some of the participants' from the same college;? 
and universities had \not known each other before c<?rViing tp 'the 
worksljiop,' some institutions had active groups already addressino/the 
issue of racism , and some campuses were just beginning td consider 
the problems. . \ \ 
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II. Campus Case Studies: 
Sharing Ekperiences 

April 13, 1984 

Eleven people representing seven of the ten original colleges and 
universities met on April 13, 1984 to exchange infonnation about their 
efforts to raise the consciousness of (»mpu§ constituencies and to' con- 
tinue their own learning about the effects of racism on studeint learning 
in the classroom; Because not much is.known about the subje^', the 
participants were pioneers. .Working on racism is stressful and this stress 
needed to be, and was,.recognized-by each person who attempted to ^ 
introduce and discuss the topic on carnpus. Teaching a multiracial class 
takes morej sensitivity and effort on the part .of the professor than does 
teaching students of one race. 

While learning about racispn and its effects on teaching and learning, 
professors also learned about themselves, and that; 

• Working on racial problems^ is stressful. 

• Taking a manageable piece of the problem is more realistic than 

. attempting a major effort. ^ . • I 

• Presenting multiple viewS of the world in courses, an approach 
advocated by students, enriches the curriculum. 

• Addressing racism in the classroom can be done without being 
confrontational as long as faculty are sensitive to students and the 
subject matter. 

With these thoughts in mind, representatives of the seven campuses 
described the activities they had engaged in since the October 1983 
meeting. Some of the institutions had already had college- wide activities 
or organizational structures focusing on racial issues. Others had notS 
initiated any formal activities dealing with racism. In some cases, par- 
ticularly where there were few minorities enrolled; faculty and staff did 
not perceive -racism as a high priority issue. 
. The following case studies are examples of modest activities that can 
be initiated. They illustrate how activities can be designed to reflect the 
initiator's style and the campus environment. \ 

Institution cin^ 

One small state college had formally begun addressing the needs of 
• blacks on campus just before the October -workshop, When the team 
returned to campus they created an all-campus committee to addr?.ss 
issues of racism and discrimination. Faculty, students, and administrators 



Vvere receptive to such an activity. The president also supported the 
eommittee, agreeing, to match funds put up by the black . student- 
6i'garii2ation. . 

, • the corrjmittee's strategy -.vas to involve the institution as much as 
possible and to, make an effqrt to have the conference presentations 
be an all-campus effort, not just those of a black group. The president 
assisted by sending a letter to faculty, students, and staff to encouragfe 

. their participation. . \ :' 

The team leader worked with the committee and th -,bjack organisa- 
tion. They conducted a three-day campus conference on "Overcom- 
ing Discrimination." Meetings were held from 12:30 to 6:00 p.m. and 
examined the topics of racism and discrimination on campus, in business, 
and in the media. Black authbrities in each area, served as keynote 
speakers. Presentations were folbwed by workshops led by other promi- 
nent black educators, business representativ^e^,' and media specialists. 
In order to encourage interaction and pr<5mote discussions aner tlie 
workshop activities, the committee off^ed e(^ap- up buffet which in- 
cluded presentations by intematiprially acclain&LbJack artists, poets, 
and musicians. By involving students in recording and videotaping 
keynote speakers and worktops, the committee helped students feel 
more involved in the pro(feedings. 

Approximately 200 p^ple attended the first workshop on discrimina- 
tion on the campus, ^wer attended the workshop on discrimination 
in business and the ^^edia. Primarily, white faculty attended the first 
meeting. The few nfi'inority faculty (seven on campus) attended nearly 

,all of the three meetings. The conference leaders felt that the faculty 
who needed consciousness raising the most were not highly motivated 
to attend but that, faculty already interested in the issue did attend in 
significant numbers. 
Working assumptions: 

1. Establish a group to do something specific. 

2. Have faculty" leaders. 

3. Involve as many different campus groups as possible. 

4. Involve students as leaders and participants. 

5. Work with supporters. 

6. Expect that those who hold racism as a low priority issue will 
require strong motivation to attend. 

7. Use established blacks as mentors. 

8. .Establish workshops as college workshops and not as functions 

a special interest group. 

9. Know the importance of leadership. 
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' Institution Tv/0 

■ '•1/ . . ; • ^ .;„..' ■ ' ■ ., 

. ; A stnall liberal arts colle^ti had experienced better retention of its black 
students in the mid-1970s than it was i-jxperiencing in .the early 1980s, 
Rfetentiort of its black students had become- a campus priority, a VeSuit,, 
the college had asked some of its Wack students to interview other black 
students ahbut their reasorfs for lee^ving the college. The administra- 
tion leameJ that black studpnts now enrolled were from 'different geo- 
graphical a^as and economic backgrounds than those enrolled during 
the 1970s. ^e college believed that it should do sorhething to make 
black students feel more at home and to help them graduate from 
college. 

The team from this liberal college spent one month preparing 
a faculty wor'kshop and consulted with two of the October workshop 
leaders during this period. The steering committee spent several weeks 
discussing how the workshop would be structured, which speakers 
should be invited,, whether their own black students should be asked, 
to participate, and other related issues.' 

The team from the October workshop organized the canripus steer- 
ing committee by inviting peoplfe from student services and others whp 
had expressed art interest in the issue. It had seemed to the team that 
someone from the outside could come in and say things more can- 
i didly to the faculty than could someone from the campus who would 
have to continue working intimately with the faculty. Thus James Cones, 
one of the October Workshop leaders, was invited to be the rpource 
leader for the workshop. He met with the campus minority student 
adviser,^$everal faculty and staff members, and with black apd interna- 
tional students prior to the workshop. ^ 

Because a visit by a black activist inihe early 1970s had been a con- 
frontational experience, ihe steering coftimittee believed that a softer, 
more friendly approach toward the faculty would be more effective. 
In retrospect this proved true. Approximately forty faculty and admin- 
istrators attended the afternoon session. The meeting opened with a 
.presentation by Dr. Cones about the predominately white college as 
viewed from the perspective of the black student. A slide-tape presen- 
tation, **The Story of *0'," about individuahdifferences in people followed 
' This led to a decu^ion of the^articipants' own attitudes and p)erceptions. 

The thirty people who remSiped for dinner and the evening session 
met in small groups to explore their own views ,and experiences in 
teaching bjack students. These insights were summarised to the larger 
gri^up by one member of each small group. 

A major outcome of the workshop was the participants' increased 
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a\^areness of their own experiences. A second ortcome was tha^a small 
group of faculty met together for planning future activities. The group 
^ proposed showing Michener^s felm, The Black Athlete, in the fall, fol-' 
lo\ved by discussion with some of the athletes at the college. A third 
outcome was that the student services staff planned a meeting with the 
black student organization to outline more clearly the support services 
available to them. > 

And finally, as an outcome to the two workshops, the college 
prepared a proposal for AAC s' Minority Achievement Program. It asked 
^' for.siipport of the efforts of ten to" -twelve faculty who wish t^deyelop 
course material that would address the issue of racism within 'Ifie con- 
text of already existing course^. 

- The team realized after the se^bnd AAC/FISPE workshop that it had 
nbt^ddressed the needs of,thos^faculty members who had been con- 
cerned with the issues of racism over a long period of time. Whereas 
the workshops were fine for faculty who wanted to expand their 
awareness or for whom the issue was a low priority, it did not, provide 
the "how to" for^ those ready to pursue activities on their own. The 
teanni thought that for any future campus workshops, more considera- 
tion should be given to meeting the' needs of participants who are at 
^vanqu^-levels of commitrnent to the issue. 
Working Assumptions: 

1. Establish a group to do something, specific. 

2. Work with supporters. 

3. Have support from top administration. 

4. Consult with black faculty and let them know what you are plan- 
ning but do^not urge them to take a leadership role., 

5. Approach the campus in a way that will reach the most people 
most effectively. 

6. Involve faculty and student services in the planning. 

7. Plan folbw-up activities. 

Institution Three 

The team at institution three had been thinking and working on the 
issue of racism for some time. The college has a minority student popub- 

. tion of approximately eleven percent, primarily from the inner city but 
with some from middle class families. The October workshop and the 
literature distributed at the workshop helped the team focus on the kind 

. of effort that could be carried out on its campus. The workshop also 
helped the two team members focus on certain assumptions associated 
with Wack student learning, such as: the extra energ^ required for black 
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students to adjQst to the campus environment as firc:t-year' college 
students; the kinds of needs that were not being met for black students; 
the reasons for intra~gr«j[p dissension among the black students; and 
the possible lack of ability and/or willingness on the part of sonrie faculty 
and administrators to acknowledge that black students do indeed Have 
some specific ne.eds'which should be addressed directly. 

The team decided that it woujd work for consciousness-raising on 
campus by collecting attitudinal data in hour-long interviews with 
volunteer faculty. The first step in this processVas an endorsement from 
the academic dean. The team publicized their participation jn the 
AAC/RPSE October workshop along with a synopsis of the activities 
and impact and asked for faculty volunteers. Interviews were set-up 
with the si^ven volunteers from a faculty of seventy. 

;The volunteers represented a cross-section of the faculty:, 
women/men; black/white; teriufcd/non-tenured; older/youngeV. The 
seven volunteers appeared ojDen to the question of racism and to con- 
iJnued involvement. , 
Th^ questions asked of the faculty, interviewed were: 

1. What messages about blacks stand, out in this society? 

2. How do these messages affect black students? 

3. How do these messages affect white students? - 

• 4. How do these messages affcc^ you as a faculty member? 

5. How does your class enable all students to. function in a multiracial 
society? ^ • 

6. Do you deal wifh the black experience in any way in your class? 

7. Would you be willing to restructure your class to deal wijh the 
black expefience? 

-8. Does the college's mission statement reflect the goal of enabling 
students to'.function in a multiracial society? 

Responses to the, first questipn indicated that society sees most blacks 
as cpming from the isame socio-economic group that lived in high crime 
areas, frorn fractured famililfe, and as underachlevers. When asked how 
these views affect black students^ they listed several effects: bbck first- 
and second-year students were more inhibited in class than whites; lack 
of black role models affected their academic and social progress; blacks 
were not always appreciated when they maintained their black heritage; 
and blacks tended to segregate in class or in the dining room. 

Referring to how society's views affect the white students, the 
responses indicated that society reinforces black stereotypes among white 
students and that it perceives inequities in finances and academic per- 
formance, whether true or not. The interviewees feh t\iat they had been 
affected by society's perception. Some assumed that black students were 
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^ coming from cramped quarters and families of lov; economic status; 
In addition to interviewing faculty, one of the tsam members ad- 
dressed a grbuR of faculty at a lunch-time' discussion which Included, 
racism in the classroom. Since the team has frequent contact with 
students, it was able to discuss with-faculty members some of the black 
and other minority perceptions that: minorities are not included in ^ 
classroom discussions; they are asked questions su(^ as "do you under^ \ 
Stand?" af the conclusion of the lecture; and some 'faculty members ^ 
talk from book knowledge about the black experience which is different 
from that of the students. ^ 

The group encouraged the team to cohduct a faculty worksh^>]ffhBre 
is strong support by the president who wants the college to addrdss 
and meet the needs of its minority students. Consequently, the \e* 

' will proceed with pl^ns.to sp^sor a workshop for faculty this ne? 
academic year. . * • . 

There were several areas that the team felt could profitably be ex- 
panded, l^yorid their cunrcnt efforts of ad^^^ 

for exampfeytourses on faith in religion and black women's psychology. 

^ The college's mission statement also couW address race more com- 
prehensively. The term "multicultural" Is cun^ently not in the mission jl 
statement.^ The team believes that it would be beneficial to have the / * 

. faculty con^der modifying the mission statement to reflect this. ' 
The team fdt that the outcome and sharing of their'project with the > 
other participants at the April workshop renewed their dedication to 
improving race relations, and thereby the learning environment in the 
classroom. ^ ' 

Working Assumptions: • • . 

1. Have support from major administrators, especially academic. 

2. Work with supporters. 

3. Build on what is already there. 

4. Develop good relations with faculty and students. 

5. Plan something specific. 

6. Take delibeji^te steps to implement the plan. 

7. Begin plaining for future activities. 

Institution Fc 

The team^lrom institution foUr did not know each other before being 
asked to attend the October workshop. They developed good rapport 
and were#^xdted by the prospect of doing something ok campus wher<?\^ 
efforts were already being made to improve educational opportunities 
for- minorities. Once back on campus and faced with the prospect of 
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' developing an activity, without the energizing environment of the work-. 

shop, the^eam felt somewhat overwhelmed. It was difficult to find time 
. to plan because their work with students and faculty pressed on their 
time commitments. The team fronni institution four found itself trying, 
to decide wh^t it could do that was not already being done on cam- 
.pus. The institution already was involved with a curriculum review, a 
series of retreats^held by^onl^ of the schools, and a residential task force. 
The team joined these on-going activities. Also supportiTlg the institu- 
tion's cHbrts was the mission statement, which^gtilpported activities of 

mukicu^ural society. \ % / » 

The team members d^cidedUhat they would call a meetin^f one 
of the pedagogical units and share with them their e^iperience of the 
Washington workshop, the ideas that were discussed, and the materials 
that were distributed. Institution four, like institution two, realized that 
faculty members were at different stages intheir development of'^aware- 
ness of jacism on campus and inmeir classrooms. Trying tp develop 
a plan appropriate, for all wastdifficuk. At one point the team found 
itself justifying the {ot\x% on blacks^' rather than on another group or all 
mipority groups. 1^ey did this, in essence, by responding that the groups 
could only do so much. ' 

The unit discovered that studeots were not as eager as it had imag- 
ined students might be to felk with them about their experiences in the 
classroom. The students feh that they, had done this before and did 
not want to go over it all again. The /group decided it would >go out 
and talk with both black and white sflidents about their experiv?nces, 
and that students would be encouraged to ask questions of the faculty. 
As a result, faculty were stunned by the degree of neglect and degrada-* 
tion feh by black students in their classes. ^ . ' 

The pedagogical group met four /times and at its last meeting, when 
the workshop team was discouraged and ready to let the whole proj- 
ect dro]^, the group suggested that it address faculty development and 
begin with itself. Undesigned a facujty devebpment project of five stages: 

1. Sensitize and train Jhe playltiing group. Meetings will be held to 
familiarize the group with data on currently^enrolled student^, share 
perceived problems; discuss individual concerns, and to receive 
training. ^ , 

2. Hold individual meetings between core group members and black 
students on campus. At this stiage it will try to increase awareness 

. of concerns, and encourage students to assist the group in plan- 

. ning the workshop and developing better communicatio 

3. Finalize planning of the workshop. 

4. Olfer the faculty development workshop. 
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A 5. Hold individual meetings between core group mcrnbet^ and the 
/ black students contacted in stage two. The intention here' is to 
share witf^ these students so|Tie of the experiences from the work- 
^ shop and to provide lollow-up. . v v 

On a campus which already had a certain level of activity regarding 
racial issues/isbrn»l faculty members questioned the wisdom' of holding 
the workshop. Others felt that the same peoplp were doing the same 
things and that belna pommWed to these issues could be a political liability 
on campus. Othersleh that the white faculty shouW take on the respon^ 
\ 5ibility of learning about the problem themselves .'Some recognized that 
;the small group of black faculty may theptiselves have differenf points 
of view and that these should be irecognized, , . 

In assessing its progress, the team wondered if it had been a good* 
lUea to begin its efforts with a^pedar^ogical unit or whether some other ' 
volunteer supportive group might h^ve been sought. the other hand, 
th^ group eventually did come together because Its menribers were con- 
cerned about the issue, and a specific activity will result from the team 
/nembers' Initial efforts to share their experience and from their desire 
to laise the consciousness of some of the faculty at the institution. ■ 
; Working assumptions: . h,^ ^ 

1. Have 'campus support. T \ 

^. Plan something specific that does ,not duplicate other activities 
• 3. Plan with tli^ facul]^. . - ; ' ' } 

4. Develop good relations with students. ^ 

5. Plan follow-up activities. « ' , . ^ 

Institution Five 

The team from this institution, like institutions fwo and six, foijnd". 
some initi^k^eservations from a few black administrators when it bega^n 
sing possible activities. The team memjbers talked extensively with 
minority staff members because they realized that the staff was con- 
(^emed about the nature of any projects dealing with racism. The team 
tbok the staff reservations seriously. 

\ During the period of time when the team was consulting wi^h the 
minority staff and other administrators, one of the team members began 
a discussion group of b' >nd white women administrators and faculty. 
Nine women participate .naking the group small enough for easy in- 
teraction yet large enough.! for diversity among the friembership. The 
discussions covered hiring more black faculty, curriculum ireform, sensi- 
tizinq white faculty, and critical questions about racism in the classroom. 
The t^^am presented a proposal to the university administration, which 
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was approved and funded, for a fall retreat to ..focus on classroom 
dynamics between whrte faculty and black students. Faculty andjadminT 
istrators. working in the Liberal Studies Program would be invited. 
Whereas in the past the program had focUsed only on skill develop- 
; . ment, it now seemed appropriate to add another cbmponent, tHe 
psychological and sociological dimensions of black students* experiences 
in fhe classroom. The ultimate goal of the program would be to jm- 
prove the classroom teaching for these and consequently all students. 
. The proposed retreat will have: discussion .on the reading m^fterial; 
a panel discussion of minority students, faculty, and administrators about 
the mirtority experience ^al the university; and small group discussions 
\ cbndemirig individual experiences, attitudes, and assumptions about 
race. Since the confexence had. not yet been held, no conclusions could 
be reached about its outcomes. . 

Working Assumptions: * , 

1/ Do something specific. ^ 

2. Consult black facjilty and administratprs. 

3.. Gain administrative support. 

4. Work with ^i^^portiye individuals and ^^oups where possible. . 
* 5. Inyblv^ as /ifjany constituencies as possible. 
6. Move as fast, or as slowly, as the gtoup is comfortable. ^ 

Institution litx / * 

This institution, like institution five, is* in a setting where it Was more 
difficult to initiate an all-campus project because of its large size:'How- 
>. ever, Under the sponsorship of the dean for undergradliate studies, the 
team elected to have a two-session workshop for interested faculty to 
discuss the problems that blacks have on campus and to organize pairs 
of faculty members to visit each others classes. The original plans were, 
as in institution five, questioned by the black minority affairs person- 
nel. The team overcame their objections by securing the willing involve- 
ment of the minority affairs staff irt the planning and conduct of the 
workshop. 

The worH^ihop drew approximately thirty participants^ a third of whom 
were black/faculty and administrators. )t was interesting to white mem- 
bers of the/ group that the black members had varying responses to the 
, discussion. This understanding broke the white members' stereotype 
that all black persons tfiink alike. The group had read several articles 
prior to the workshop that had /been distributed to participants at the 
^AC/FISPE October meeting. The leaders felt that tms background 
facilitated the discussion. 
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^ Following the discussion, the groujp organized itself in pairs for visiting 
tiach other's classes. Each pair then interviewed the other person about 
his or her experiences in the classroom and his or her feelings about 
them. The participants fe^ that this activity was not as effective as the' 
earlier discussion,, largely because the responses appeared^perficial. 
Possible explanations included the racial mixtures of the group, feel- 
ing? of seif-^consciousness because ofr'the mixture of blacks and whites, 
or participants* embarrassment in 'discussing their, own experiences. . 
^ Some participants believed the workshop was too general or that 
^ there should have been more information fifopn studies about classroom 
dynamics and more comrnents from black students at their own institu- 
tion about their experiences in the cleissroom. 

'At the second session. (eight wpeks later) only six people returned.. 
One of the reasons for the small return rate may have been that the 
administrators who had participated did not have classes that could 
y observed. Howgver, for the six .that did return the discussion proved 
profitable . The highlight was a faculty member's report on a discussion 
in the College of Education with the ten white students and ten black* 
students on the subject of racisri?. The instructor found the class open 
and interested in the subject and the students attentive to each other. 
Most of the other returnees attended "classes with only one or two black 
.students, and we all noticed some explicit signs of isolation." 
. Aside from a general agreement that it would like to have the teacher 
of the education class share more of the information that he found most 
useful in his "Racism in America" class, the return group did not agree 
on what other steps to take. They considered a newsletter because npt 
enough information is known abom black students' experiences in, the 
classroom. The participants want^ a gieater sense how black students ' 
and faculty feel. V / 

The leaders of the workshop felt that they had sonaehow discredited 
themselves as leaders because they did not know enough about the 
topic. The April workshop participants disabused them of this idea 
because no one seems to know very much about the topic. It is a new 
• and developing area of human relations. 

Working Assumptions: ^ 

1. Have support of top administrators. 

2. Work with supportive volunteers. 

3. Plan something sp^^ific. . * 

4. Consult with and develop good relations with black administrators 
" and faculty. 

5. Plan a follow-up session. 



li)8titiitlon Seven 

■* ■ ' , , *.«• 

\ \ - «. . • ' * 

The situation of institution severf Is not atypical oftjrtany colleges and 

universities. This institution' has virtually no blacl?*)faculty^r administra- 

' tors and only a handf-ul of full-time black students, two-thirds of whom 

pre scholarship athletes. The institijtion wishes to have more black 

students and to. draw, upon the group of potential students within its. 

community^ • 

A report oa' minority sfudents was issued in. 1983. The team had 

reviewed the sections dealing with the retention of enrolled black students 

and found that the repprt's. suggestions were similar to some of those 

set forth in the readings distributed at the October workshop. ^ 

/ The team shared these reading with interested faculty through reports 

tf> an .all" university planning group, to' a faculty leadership group, and 

at a round-table discussion sponsored by the faculty. ' 

The team f^h that specific activities could not be generated from the 

faculty.fit this tirne because many faculty, although geijerafly favorable 

'0th4i^^ ndt consider the topic one of high 'pric^r. The ihstitu- 

ticJffwill use Its existing mechanisms of faculty devebpm^, rather than 

separate forum- activities, to place this important topic on the faculty 

agenda in tfi^ xbming months. • • ^ 

Working Assumptions: '| 

1. Use existing organizational, structure. 

2. Develop interest among faculty by disseminating information. 

3. Use existing campus reports and data. 

4. Develop specific agenda items. 

5. Build plans to coincide with the level of awarenesfe^currently exist- 
ing on campus. ^ \ 

Elements for Successful Projects 

After hearing the reports of the seven colleges and univetsittes, 'the 
group concluded that a number of factors, should be considered prlo^ 
to developing a project. Not all of the factors are relevant to every cam- 
pus situatipn, of course. ' ^ / • ' • 
These factors* are: » ^ . 

1. Determine the purpose of the activity. Focus is essential. 

2. Determine for whom the activity is designed. 
_ 3. Determine if therpvis institutional support,^ both administrative^ 

and financtal^ff'iris;;essential. . , ' ' ^ . 
4. Consult with black faculty and administrators when setting, up 
a group or campus activity. 



• 5. Work with volanteers who have some pcrsonaUnterest, if 
possibl<5. 

6. Suggest that the faculty member examine hiSjor her own expe- 
* riences and a^umptions if she or he intends to be a change 

agent. 

7. Use consultants when appropriate. . 

8. Devebp a projed that takes into consideration the racial climate 
of the campus and devctop a project that t^kes into considera- 
tion the degree of awareness of racial issues and of interest in 
the participahts— individuals or groups, departrnent, ad- 
ministrative, etc. 

9. Elicltthesupjwrtof black students, faculty, and administrators, 

10. Consider the political or institutional structures already existing 
qn campus and whether 6r not they shouW be used In setting 
up an activity. 

11. Be realistic about the size of -the program so that It is compatible 
•with one's own demarids on'tlme and energy, and personal 
commitment. 

12. Devebp a supportive network within and without the institution. 




Workshop Evaluations 

In discussing and evaluating the AAC/^IPSE workshops, the par- 
ticipants feh that settirjg an open, noh -critical atmosphere was the most 
crucial factor iri developingta successful workshop. Participants needed 
to feel comfortable in order to exchange feelings of r^c;ism, attitudes 
toward blacks, arid awareness of their own stereotyping of blacks. The ^ 
readings were helpful, but they would have been more helpful if the 
participants had received them earlier. The small size of the group was 
beneficial in facilitating interaction, and the diversity among the colleges 
and universities andidmong the individuals stimulated the' discussions. 

A number of partic ipants felt that the October workshop did hot last 
long enough for them to process the material, information, and disjcus^s^ 
sions. They also wanjted to have spent more time with th^ workshop 
leaders talking about possible campus projects. Others wished that they 
had known more about the workshop and met their fellow campus 
representatives prior to anriving in Washiri^oh. 

At the conclusion of the workshops, mo?t of the'^participants feh that 
the sessions had: provided for time and a way to focus on the issue 
of racism; raised their consciousness; provided pertinent literature;' 
recognized the student learning component as an important element 
on campus and the importance of listening to one's black students; and 
given validity to the institutional team to initiate'a project because of 
the sponsorship by AAC/RPSE. 

By haying the follow-up session in April, the participants were able 
to talk with their Octc^r colleagues about the ups and downs of their 
projectis.and thereby feel a sense of accomplishment, however large' 
or small the efforts had been. The April^se^ion also renewed their com- 
mitment to tackling the issue of racism in- the classroom. 

It appears that it is not necessarily^ the,,big steps a campus 'makes to 
discuss racism or to reduce its impact on students' learning, t)ut the. small 
steps as»well that will eventually give alt students a fine education and 
one that will give them a broad base for living in a' world of diversity. 
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Appendix B 

Participants 



Brooklyn College 

Daniel Mayers, A^ociate Dean of 
* Undergraduate am Generai^§Uidies 
E. Jennifer Monaghan, Assistant Pro- 
fessor, Department of Educational 
Services 

Butler University 

Joseph F. Lamberti, Dean of Education 
George Geib, Professor of History 

College of Saint Elizabeth 

Sr. Bernadette T. McCann, Director of 
Counseling 

Sr. Grace Reape, -Director of Educa- 
tional Opportunity Fund 

■ ^ 

Drew University 

Rosemary Gilmartin, Assistant Dean of 
Student.^ 

J. Perry Leavell, Professor of History 

Georgetown University 

Anne D. Sullivan, Assistant Dean, Col- 
lege of Arts and Sciences 

Paul F. Cardaci, Assistant Professor of 
English 



Guilford Colleges 

Cyrus Johnson, Professor of Sociology 
Carol Stoneburner, Director of Faculty 

Development and Coordinator of 

Women's Studies 

Ramapo College of New Jersey 

George T. Potter, Former President 
Arnold Jones, Assistant Professor of 
Music 

University of Louisville 

Lynn Darby, Coordinator of Special 
Projects for the Preparatory Division 

Joset^h Deck, Associate Dean of the 
College of, Arts and Sciences 

University of Maryland* College 
Park 

Robert E, Shoenberg, Dean of Under- 
graduate Studies 

Eugene Hammond, Director of Fres.h- 
man English 

Wilmington College 

Lewis Marcuson, Assistant to the Dean 

of the College 
Neil Snan", Professor of Sociology 



Workshop Leaders 



James H. Cones, III . 
'ostdoctoral Fellow 

harvard University 

(formerly at Virginia Common- 
' wealth University) 

Jos^eph Kat;^ 

Director- of Research for Human, 
Development \i\ Educational 
Policy 

State University of New York, 
Stony Brook 



John F. Noonan 

Dean, School of Arts and 

Sciences 

lona College 

Adelaide Simpson 
Clinical Psychologist 
Richmond, Virginia 
(formerly at Virginia Com- 
monwealth University) 



AAC-Staff 



Carolyn D. Spatta 

Director, Institutional Programs 
and Grants 

(now Vice President, Administra- 



tion and Business Affairs 
California State Uniyersi'ty, 
Hayward) 
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